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ORIENTAL COINS. 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THOSE OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


BY R. H.C. TUFNELL, M.S. C., F. Z. S. 


(Continued from Vol. xx111, p. 55, which see for Illustrations. ] 


CONTEMPORANEOUS with those last described is a series of thick and 
roughly-formed medals, bearing the same monogram, and above it one of the 
« letters C, G, or T (not improbably to denote the town of mintage, Colombo, 
ia Galle, or Trincomallee). On those in which the C surmounts the monogram 
the word “ stiver” appears in full with the date below. Those with C and T 
have the abbreviated form of the value, while on the 2 stiver piece of Galle (?) 
the value, 2 st, occurs below the monogram, and on the reverse under the 
a date the letters in Tamil, the initial of ‘“ Elankai,” the vernacular name of 
a. Ceylon. ‘The difference in style and make between these two series of coins, 
: the “challis” and the thick ones now described, is so extremely marked that 
I think there can hardly be a doubt but that the former were made ina 


3 European mint and exported for the Eastern currency, while the latter have 
e the most decided appearance of being “ country-made.” One particularly 
“4 rough specimen | came across in a village near Colombo, which consisted of 
“4 a small bar of metal about the size of one’s little finger, with either end 
i flattened out, the monogram occupying one end and the value, 44st, the 


other. This piece has, I believe, now found a fit resting place in the Colombo 
Museum. Belonging to this series is a neatly executed ; stiver piece, having 
on the obverse the monogram surmounted by a C, and on the reverse { st. 
i The greater number of these thick coarse coins, however, bear no date, and 
’ are smaller than those already described, and these (or most of them) were 
. undoubtedly struck on the main land. By far the commonest have above the 
monogram the initial letter of the mint town, Negapatam, while on the other 
side occurs the name of that port in full, thus affording additional evidence of 
the truth of the theory that the.C, G, and T alluded to above were intended, 
as suggested by Mr. Rhys Davids, to serve a similar purpose. 
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Another small series of coins (Figures 52, 53, and 54), which I cannot 
satisfactorily describe, bears above the monogram the letter P, doubtless for 
the mint town Pulicat, where we know a Dutch mint was at one time estab- 
lished, and where most of the specimens in my collection were procured. Of 
these, figures 52 and 53 represent two specimens of the same issue, the one 
showing the upper, the other the lower portion of the reverse die. On these, 
three incomprehensible figures occur, one above another, the upper some- 
what resembling the emblematic sun and moon, frequently met with on the 
products of the native mints. ‘The two lower figures appear similar, and may 
be rude imitations of boats, on either side of which are two others equally, if 
not more, inexplicable, and beneath all what looks like an illiterate attempt to 
copy a Persian word. Figure 54 is equally incomprehensible, and on the 
obverse of this even the P is reversed and written 4, while the reverse reduces 
the whole of the figures I have tried to describe to a nearer resemblance to an 
unintelligible Hindustani word. Another coin in my collection, bearing a V 
above the monogram, bears on the reverse what, by a vast stretch of imagina- 
tion, might be taken to read Zerb Palicat (in Persian), while another has a II 
above, with a reverse which is so confused that I have never been able to get 
the most imaginative numismatist to get further than the suggestion that it 
must be double Dutch. When one looks at these rude caricatures of coins 
(and, as we shall presently see, we were not far ahead of our Dutch neigh- 
bors at the time), and then compares them with the clear cut issues of the 
Moghals and Pathans struck centuries before, fine in design and exquisite in 
workmanship, with every letter well defined and clear, one can hardly believe 


that we were posing among them as a civilized and civilizing power, though 


for our own credit, be it said, 
of ‘Schools of Art.” 

Early Dutch coins in silver are somewhat rare. Small one and two 
stiver pieces of 1820-30 are perhaps the commonest of the silver issues of 
the Dutch in the East. On the reverse they usually bear the arms of the re- 
spective States surmounted by a crown, and exactly resemble the ‘“challis” I 
have already alluded to, except for the 1.S or 2.S in the field, and the milling 
which runs round the edd and not, as in modern coins, round the edge. On 
the reverse we find' the name of the State, e. .g., HOL-LAN-DIA Of ZEE-LAN-DIA 
in three lines, with the date below. One meets, too, with six-stiver pieces, 
bearing on one side a ship and on the other the coat of arms surmounted by 
a crown and having in the field the date and value of the piece. The Dutch 
are also said to have issued a * Rix-Dollar,” but I have never come across a 
specimen, nor have I met any collector who has seen one; indeed, as far as I 
can learn, Bertolacci is the only author who ever mentions them.? Possibly 


we had not then got so far as the establishment 


1 The coins of Frisia or West-Frisia date back as 





far as 1660. In some specimens of this fine series we 
find instead of the usual coat of arms a crowned lion 
rampant left, bearing in his right paw a sword and in 
his left a bunch of arrows. ‘These names, Frisia, 
Zeelandia, Hollandia, Gel Rae, and so forth, of course 
owe their origin to the Netherland provinces of Fris- 
land, Zeeland, Holland and Gelderland, just as England 
boasts of her Nova Scotia and her New South Wales, 
or the coins may have been struck in those provinces. 

2 In the part of the Aevue Belge de Numismatique 


lately published, appears a translation by Count Maurin . 


Nahuys of a letter written by a Mr. Canter Visscher, a 
Dutch Chaplain in Cochin in 1743, in which he gives 
the following description of coins current at that period: 

“Les monoaies pafennes ou hindoues étaient des fa- 


godes, especes en or de la valeur de deux disdales, ayant 


le méme poids que les ducats, mais d’un titre inférieure. 
Ces piéces doivent leur nom a l’image d’ une idole, qu’ 
elles portent d’un cété. ._.» Les espéces maures 
en circulation dans toutes les Indes étaient les roupies 
et demi-roufies en or ou en argent. 

“Les monnaies européennes étaient, en argent, les 
écus dis risdales, les ducatons, les piastres espagnoles dites 
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he alludes to the 30 stzver pieces, which, with dukatons and gold ducats are 
still to be seen, now and again, in the possession of the old Sinhalese gentry. 
As in 1783, Negapatam, the last Indian possession of the Dutch, was sold to 
the E nglish, and in 1802 the peace of Amiens made England also mistress of 
Ceylon, while the Dutch “ moved a beyond our limits, it behoves us to 
leave them now and to pass on to, firstly, the consideration of the English 
issues in Ceylon, and then to those struck on the main land. 

The very first year of the British occupation of Ceylon witnessed the 
issue of a coinage peculiar to the island, and from that day to this the same 
system of issuing a separate series has been continued. Some of the early 
Anglo-Ceylon types appear to have been struck in England, as they resemble 
the stamp of coin at that time in use in Europe, and differ widely from those 
usually turned out of the native mints. On the obverse these coins bear the 
well-executed figure of an elephant, standing left, with the date 1802 in the 
exergue, surrounded by a circle and a ring of dots, and on the reverse the 
fraction of the rix-dollar (the value of which was equal to 48 stivers), with 
the circumscription ‘‘ CEYLON GOVERNMENT” bordered on the obverse. This 
series occurs in three sizes, 1-48, 1-96 and 1-192 of a rix-dollar, which, at this 
time, as far as English issues were concerned, was but a nominal coin, the 
actual rix-dollar not being issued till 1821. This was contemporaneous with 
a far ruder imitation of the same, evidently the produce of a local mint and 
first issued in 1801. While obverse and reverse remained the same, excépt 
in point of value, the workmanship was of a very different character. Instead 


of the thin symmetrical coin already described, we have a set of thick, clumsy 


pieces, closely resembling the familiar Mohammedan dubs, so common in 
Indian bazaars, while the style of literation is infinitely inferior, and the 
careless method of stamping rarely brings the die on to the centre of the coin. 
This series appears both in silver and copper; in the former metal of the 
value of 96, 48 and 24 stivers, and in the latter of 1-12, 1-24 and 1-48 of a 
rix-dollar. The silver issues of this series are now very rare. The dates on 
them extend up to 1817. In 1815 and 1821, however, we find a return to 
the European style of coining and the issue of a series of coins of the value 
of one rix-dollar in silver, and of two, one, and half stivers in copper. The 
silver coin bears on the obverse the usual elephant in the centre, the lower 
portion being surrounded by a wreath of leaves, beneath which appears the 
date, 1821, while above is the inscription in three lines, CEYLON ONE RIX 
DOLLAR; the reverse bears the king’s head to the left crowned with a wreath 
of leaves and the inscription GEORGIUS IV. D. G. BRITANNIARUM REX F. D. The 


spaansche matten ; en or, les ducats et enfin en cuivre, 
les dutes et demi-dutes. 


“Les ducats servaient surtout dans le commerce avec 
la Perse. Les établissements néerlandais 4 Malabar et 








“La Compagnie des Indes orientales avait adopté le 
florin comme unite de compte, bien que le risdale équi- 
valent en Europe a 50 sous et aux Indes seulement a 48 
sous, fat généralement employé dans les transactions 
commerciales privées. 

“Le ducaton étais l’espéce principalement mise en 
circulation par la Compagnie, surtout 4 Batavia. Sa 
valeur fut fixée par le tarif de la C ompagnie a 13 esca- 
lins ou schellingen de 6 sous, tandis qu’il ne valait en 
réalité que 10} escalins. De cette maniére la Compa- 
gnie se fasait un bénéfice de 2} escalins, soit 15 sous, 
sur chaque ducaton ! 


a Ceylan étaient généralement pourvus de ducats, at- 
tendu que le commerce du poivre se fasait toujours avec 
cette monnaie d’or fixée au taux de 18 escalins. Les 
ducats de Venise etaient les plus estimés. 

“A Malabar, les petites monnaies indigénes d’or et 
d’argent etaient généralement appelées fanams. Il en 
existe plusieurs variétés, 4 cause du nombre de mo- 
narques qui possédaient le droit de battre monnaie ; 
aussi différaient-ils entre eux en valeur. 

“Les petites monnaies en plomb ou en cuivre s’appe- 
laient does ero kken et cas ou cashs.” 
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copper series also bears the elephant, but without the wreath, the date being 
1815 and the inscription above, CEYLON, TWO STIVERS, the reverse being as the 
last, except that the head and inscription are those of George III instead of 
George IV, and the head faces to the right. Two small silver coins also 
deserve notice here. The first of these bears on one side the word FANAM, 
and on the other TOKEN, each inscribed round a small dot in a circle in the 
centre, though whether this little coin is peculiar to Ceylon or not I cannot 
say. I have met with several specimens in the island, but never one in India, 
and Mr. Rhys Davids in his excellent notice of the ‘‘ Coins and Measures of 
Ceylon,” in the Numismata Orientalia, places it among those peculiar thereto. 
The other to which I allude, he describes as follows:—‘It is half an inch in 
diameter, has on the obverse the bust of Victoria, surrounded by the legend 
VICTORIA D. G. BRITANNIAR. REGINA F. D., and on the reverse the figures 14 and 
the date 1842, surmounted by a crown and surrounded by a wreath. This 
little coin, seldom met with in Ceylon, is beautifully executed and was struck 
in England.” ‘This description so exactly corresponds with that of the 14a. 
of the * Maundy” money, that I cannot but think that the specimens alluded 
to belong to that series, or to an issue of this silver piece, still to a certain 
extent in circulation in Malta, as a fraction of 3d¢., which sum appears to be 
the most usual charge for all small commodities and services in Valletta. 

There only remains to be mentioned the series of copper coins now 
current in the island, where the decimal system has been introduced since 
1870. No rupee peculiar to Ceylon has been struck, but pieces of the value 
of 5, 1, $ and { cents are peculiar thereto, one hundred cents being equiva- 
lent to one rupee of the Indian system. These coins bear on the obverse 
the queen’s head to the left with vicrorta above and QuEEN below in an 
ornamental border. On the reverse appears a palm tree, while in the field 
we have on one side 5 cents in Sinhalese, and on the other 5 cents in Tamil, 
the border containing the word ceyLon, with the value of the piece. 

Passing thence across Adam’s Bridge to the main land, we have to 
consider briefly the issues of the English, the now paramount power in this 
country ; but, before doing so, must take a hasty glance at the period of 
history that marked the first appearance of that power in the East. The 
close of the sixteenth century may be said to have witnessed the birth of 
England’s commercial undertakings beyond the seas that surround her. 
Betore that period internal dissensions, civil wars and the general policy of 
her rulers had prevented her embarking in any but warlike undertakings 
abroad. In the middle of the nineteenth century we see her the ruler of the 
seas, with so vast an extent of colonial territory that the sun never sets on the 
boundaries of her dominions:—in the middle of the sixteenth, only three 
hundred years before, we find her possessions almost exclusively bounded by 
the seaboard of Great Britain, with a mercantile marine so weak that London 
at that time is said to have “ possessed but four ships of above one hundred 
and two tons burden, exclusive of the navy royal.” Mow her merchant 
princes absorb an enormous percentage of the trade of the world: ¢hen the 
cities of the Hanseatic league appear to have almost monopolized the trade 
of her main towns, while Portugal, who, by the discovery of the Cape route, 
virtually commanded what little Indian trade there was, vied with the Italian 
States, who held the trade of Egypt and the Persian Gulf, in supplying the 
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Western isles with the products and the luxuries of the East. The accession 
of Elizabeth, however, inaugurated a new era in the naval history of England. 
Recognizing the advantages of holding in her own hands the importation of 
those goods in which her merchant subjects dealt, and realizing, too, that she, 
as a defender of a faith at variance with that of most of the maritime powers 
of Europe, above all others, required a strong naval force, she spared no 
pains to encourage the promotion of that power, which was destined, in the 
distant future, to raise her country to the highest rank among the nations of 
the world. ‘The result,” as a writer at the commencement of this century 
says, “ was that the commercial resources of England developed themselves 
with a rapidity truly wonderful. The scene might have reminded a fanciful 
spectator of one of those changes undergone by vegetable nature, when after 
having slept in the indurated soil, under every appearance of hopeless barren- 
ness, a few vernal days seem to awaken it at once into full blossom.” Her 
formation in 1554 of the Baltic and Russia Companies, her incorporation in 
1566 of the “ Fellowship of English merchants for the discovery of new 
trades,” the institution in 1581 of the Turkey Company and such like meas- 
ures, formed the germ whence sprang the vast mercantile power of England. 
It was not, however, till in the closing years of her reign that Elizabeth first 
turned her attention to the introduction of a direct trade with India. With 
this aim in view, and urged on by the destruction on the English coast of a 
Venetian vessel laden with East Indian produce of enormous value, she 
despatched an envoy to the Court of the Moghal Emperor at Delhi to obtain 
permission to trade in his possessions. This was followed two years later 
(A. D. 1599) by the institution and incorporation of the first East India 
Company under the Earl of Cumberland. Under the terms of their charter 
they enjoyed the exclusive right of trading with the Indies for fifteen years, 
coupled with a distinct stipulation that, at the termination of that period a 
further extension of fifteen years should be granted if applied for. Accord- 
ingly on the 22d April, 1603, the first expedition, consisting of four ships 
under the command of Captain Lancaster, a mariner who had alre ‘ady proved 
his skill and daring as a navigator, started for the East. To trace, however, 
at all in detail the history of this and the numerous other companies that 
followed, finds no place in a paper devoted to a consideration of their coins, 
and, moreover, were | to attempt to touch on the vacillating policy of James 
and his successors at home, or of the constant intrigues and counter- intrigues 
of the native princes of India, in their dealings with the Company abroad, — 
of the hidden antagonism at one time and the overt hostility of Dutch and 
French at another,—all these would take up far more space than I have at 
my disposal now. Fhe be eoactidad} 


TuE Old Colony Memorial, Plymouth, Mass., of January 17th last, says: —“An old 
silver sixpence was recently found by Mr. Austin Morton, in a pasture near Wellingsley. 
On one side it bore in the centre the representation of a tree, with the words around 
it “ Masathvsets in,” and on the other side the inscription, evidently completed, ““ New 
England ano 1652 VI.” The coin was of an irregular circular shape, as if hammered 
out before receiving the impression of the dies. Probably it went through some hole 
in a Pilgrim pocket, and has been lying where it was found for upwards of two cen- 
turies. It would be quite a valuable coin now to a numismatician,”’ 
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A NEGLECTED SERIES. 
[A Paper read before the American Numismatic and Archaeological Society of New York.] 


Or all the innumerable and differing series of coins filling the cabinets of our Amer- 
ican collectors, none has been allowed to suffer such utter neglect as that of the small 
money of the Middle Ages. For ancient coins, not only Greek and Roman, but such 
as are the productions of the mints of Egypt and the far East, there is always a place, 
and time for careful study. For crowns and thalers, medals and jetons, and even the 
copper series of modern European and other nations, there are, and always have been, 
devoted and enthusiastic specialists among us, well informed in their respective lines ; 
but for the small money of the Middle Ages we have none. 

When we have excepted the English series, which from our close connection 
with the mother-country, we have treated with a higher degree of respect, it can be 
truthfully stated that a single figure would serve to denominate the number of collec- 
tors of coins in the United States, to whom the small money of the Middle Ages is 
other than as a sealed book, the contents of which they neither know anything of, nor 
htest desire to learn. Nor is this from a dearth of the coins them- 
selves. They are among us; every collector possesses a few, tossed carelessly aside 
in a box labelled “unknown,” or wrongly attributed, upon the authority of some of 
our ignorant local cataloguers, to an age or place to which they never belonged; they 
can be picked up for a trifle at every sale, or imported with ease at a low cost from 
abroad, and yet, strange to say, they are, as a series, treated with total neglect. 

What American collector is there so pressed for time, that he has not ample 
leisure and to spare, to count the feathers in the eagle’s tail upon a Dollar of recent 
date ; to estimate with mathematical precision the number of hairs in the head of 
Liberty upon a choice specimen of the old red Cent, and to write reams of foolscap 
for our numismatic publications, upon “ booby-heads ” and “ silly-heads,” for —we re- 
gret to say it, for it is impolite we know, but we must say what we think — “mutton- 
heads ’”’ to read ? 

That a certain Mr. Rutter sold rags and bottles in Fulton street, Boston, many 
years ago, must be of profound importance in the history of American numismatics ; 
for has not his Tcken sold for five dollars and more? So also is the interesting fact 
that Anderson sold shoes at the sign of the “ Big boot” in Chatham street; that 
Phalon cut hair and dyed mustaches under the St. Nicholas Hotel, and that Robinson, 
Jones & Co., exhibited a choice line of breeches buttons at the Institute Fair in 1833. 
Such facts, commemorated upon the Tokens of these several individuals, are appar- 
ently of the highest interest and value to American numismatic science, for our col- 
lectors have time enough to study, classify and treasure them all; while the coins of 
the kings, princes, barons and knights of those romantit ages of chivalry, long gone 
by, are passed over as valueless and uninteresting, worthy of neither thought nor 
study, — indeed, scarce worth collecting at all. 

For many years, the writer, like the jackass on the Van Buren Token, “ followed 
in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessors,” and blindly subscribed to all this, too. 
At length there camea day of awakening. A lover of history always, and never satis- 
fied unless a coin possessed could be assigned to its proper historical place, there fell 
into his hands a little worn bit of copper, which would fit in nowhere ; and yet its 
legends, for those who could read them, were as plain as plain could be. — Latin char- 
acters upon one side. Arabic upon the other! No such strange blending of tongues 
had ever been seen before. A desire to solve the mystery, followed by careful investi- 
gation, not only served to make the attribution of this special piece entirely clear, but 
opened up a field of wondrous numismatic beauty and interest to his astonished gaze. 
It was the neglected series of the small money of the Middle Ages, coins never prized 
or sought for before. Worn and indecipherable odds and ends were exhumed from the 
rubbish box and others procured at sales. Books relating tothe subject were unearthed 
in libraries, and obtained from abroad, for none, alas! were to be found at home; and 
the result proved so deeply interesting, that it has been deemed wise to make it the 


possess the slig 
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subject of this paper, in the hope that it may induce others to enter this comparatively 
untrodden path, and share its pleasures. 

With this end in view, a few typical specimens of the small money of the Middle 
Ages have been selected, which we will now describe. 


No.1. Odv. An Arabic legend, reading, Struck by the order of the magnificent king. In 
the field: Zhe king William [/, Rev. 4+- OPERATA IN VRBE MESSANE. In the field: REX w 
sc & S in two lines. Spinelli, xiii, 26; Thomsen, 2477. A copper coin of William II of Sicily, 
1166/89, struck at Messina. Its size is 10, American scale. 


In this we have a fine and exceedingly rare specimen of the bi-lingual money of 
Sicily. The Saracens, in their conquering march, had possessed themselves of this 
island, and remained its masters for more than two hundred years. The last vestiges 
of the wonderful cities of the Greek colonists, Syracuse, Agrigentum and Panormus, 
sank out of sight before these barbarians from the East, and Arabic became the lan- 
guage of the people. Now the prince who caused this little bit of copper to be inscribed 
was William the Norman, son of Roger, the brave knight who drove out the unbeliev- 
ers, and whose brother was the famous Crusader, Robert Guiscard. And yet, though 
the power of the crescent was forever broken, so far as Sicily was concerned, by these 
bold Norman knights, who, forsaking home and friends, entered so valorously upon 
this self-allotted task, the common people of the island still spoke Arabic; hence the 
language of Mohammed was, by a Christian king, placed upon the Sicilian coins. 


No. 2. Odv. An Arabic inscription reading: Zhe king, William 7. Rev. A \ion’s head 
facing. Copper, size 7. Spinelli, xiii, 30; Thomsen, 2481. ‘This is another specimen of the 
small money of the same ruler. 


No. 3. Odv. ROGERIVS COMES. The count, mounted, to left, holding a flag and a buckler. 
Rev. +- MARIA MATER DNI. The Virgin seated upon a chair, holding the Infant Jesus. Copper, 
size 15. Roger, 1085/1101. ‘Thomsen, 2445. 


This specimen offers a beautiful example of the money of old Roger himself, 
bearing a correct representation of the bold knight mounted upon his snow-white 
charger — we suppose it was snow-white, for snow-white and coal-black were the only 
styles of horses, which, according to those unimpeachable authorities, the fairy tales of 
our youth, the ‘knights so bold in the days of old” ever deigned to ride. While upon the 
reverse, we find that most pious of emblems, the Virgin and Child. Think what brave 
knights and “fair ladyes ’ may have touched these very coins we hold in our hand! 
The Greeks and Romans are such a long way back, they are to us, after all, little more 
than a name; but these minute copper coins, may they not have served Sir Launcelot 
to purchase a ribbon for Guinevere’s hair? Or perchance, for Ralpho, the ever faith- 
ful squire, to join some Toby Tosspot of the age, at the wayside inn, in a flagon of 
strong mead, or ale, or beer? Certainly they might, and probably they did; but they 
served the natives of Sicily for money as well; and, for well nigh sixty years, these 
bi-lingual inscriptions continued, until the people forgot the strange speech of the 
infidel invaders, and returned to the tongues of Christendom once again. 

When the brave crusaders started for the Holy Tomb of Christ, wherever they 
conquered a city, they stayed their march to issue coins, placing upon many the sacred 
figure of the “ Portail,” or Gate of the Sepulchre, a device misunderstood, and called 
by every name under the sun by American coin cataloguers even unto this day. 


No. 4. Odv. GVI: DVX : ATENES Cross. ev. THEBANI. CIvis. Portail. Silver, size 11. 
Guy II de la Roche, Duke of Athens, 1224/64. 


This offers a fair specimen of the money of the Crusades. 


No. 5 is a little silver coin of the old Vikings of the North, too rude to be 
described, though its uncertain runes, plainly visible on the obverse, may chronicle 
the name of any one of the three different kings, Sigried II, Inge I, or Eystein II, 
whose period was between 1136 and 1157. 
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No. 6. Odv. CHRIsTOFOROS. ‘The letter A within a circle. ev. REX DANORVM. Cross 
with ffeur-de-dis in the angles within a circle. Billon, size 12. Christopher I, of Denmark, 
1252/59. 

Here we fare better, in a specimen of the money of a Christian king of Denmark, 
who had discarded the runes of his fathers with the legends of Odin and Thor, to be 
never again resumed. 

With what feelings of emotion do we gaze upon these rude specimens of the 
Norse moneyer's art! Wecan almost see the old Vikings in their ships before us 
now, launching into the wild North Sea, bound upon voyages of piracy and conquest, 
for the shores of Britain, Ireland or France, Iceland, Greenland, or even that far off 
Vineland, now proven to have been none other than our own “ Down East,” which 
was reached by these hardy old sea rovers in their frail, rude craft, beyond all 
possibility of doubt 

No. 7. Ov. CoLONI above, s behind a broad dash, possibly an arrow; below, the letter 
A. ev. 4+- oppo ive. A cross with four pellets in the angles. Denier; silver, size 13. 
Otto I or II, 936/83. Struck for Cologne. 


) 


This is a specimen of the small money of old Otto of Germany, famous in legend 
and song, struck for his imperial majesty’s very loyal city of Cologne, in the year 936, 
or thereabout. 

No. 8. Obv. LVDOVICVS : DEL: GRA : COMES : Z: DNS : FLANDRIE. A lion seated within a 
circle to left, the head covered by a rich helmet. Rev. ++ MONETA, DE. FLANDRIA_ A flowering 
cross. Exterior legend : 4+- BENEDICTIVS. QVI : VENIT : IN : NOMINE : DOMINI. Botdrager. Silver, 
size 20. Louis the Bad, 1346/84. Den Duyts, VI, 40; Thomsen, 3797. 


A beautiful broad silver coin of Flanders, struck under the reign of one Louis, 
whose sins were so great that even in his own day they called him the “ Bad.” 

No. 9. Ov. + Ert-+ Eppvs A bishop’s staff between two crosses in the field. ez. 
+-carisiensis. A cross with three pellets in the upper lefthand angle. Denier; billon, size 114. 


This piece is an issue of the Prelate-Baron of Cahors, one of the principal cities 
in France. Being a Baron of the second class his coins were, by law, anonymous. 
The exact date of this coin it is impossible to determine. It belongs to the early part 
of the thirteenth century. 

No. 10. Odv. + CENTVLLO: CoME. A cross with a bezant in the first and second angle. 
Rev. 4+- oNork : FoRCAS. In the field, Pp M and a cross in monogram (meaning peace). Denier ; 
billon, size 13. 


This is a coin of Centeel V, Count of Bearne, and because we find the small cross 
upon the face of his coin, we know that his lordship subscribed money for the crusades, 
—probably hired a substitute, being afraid to march over mountain and plain, to the 
watchword “ God willeth it!” in rescue of the Holy City, himself. In looking up this 
individual, we learn that he repaired the Cathedral of Toulouse, at his own expense. 
“Interesting information,’ I hear some one mutter. True, its historical interest zs 
somewhat slight, but pray, what think you will be the interest felt, in the carefully 
preserved numismatic records, touching those eight feathers in the eagle’s tail, in the 
year 2002? 

No. 11. Odv. + SANCIL: REX. Bust crowned to left. ez. -++ CASTELLE LEGIONIS, A 
cross with B in the angle. Denier; billon, size 12. Thomsen, 2703. 


This is a coin of Sancho IV, King of Castile and Leon, in 1294. A bad boy he 
must have been indeed, since the typical bad boy has been said to “act like Sancho ”’ 
from that day to this. 


No. 12 is uncertain as to age or prince, but its plainly written devices tell their 
own tale. <A cross on one side, and the Moorish triangle and inscription on the other, 
fix it as a coin of Sicily during the Arab occupation, beyond a doubt. Here, where 
cross and crescent waged incessant war for so many weary years, Christian and Moham- 
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medan emblems became strangely blended —we see it in strong example upon this 
little coin before us now. 

No. 13 is a Denaro of Frederick, in 1151, Carlovingian prince of Milan, while 
No.-14 carries us hastily to the dark valleys of Hungary, where in the cup-shaped form 
of the coin, and the general character of its workmanship, the influence of the decaying 
astern Empire can be distinctly traced. Stephen IV and Bela V, 1235 to 1272, are 
the somewhat attenuated individuals pictured upon its reverse. Their names are upon 
the coin, and any work of history will furnish their date of reign; yet, in a recent 
catalogue, by a well known antiquary, this very piece is disposed of as “ Byzantine ; 
rev., two skeletons seated in two chairs!” a description which, it is needless to say, 
could only have been evolved after months of toilsome study, research, and the deepest 
of deep thought. 


No. 16 offers an example of the coinage of the great Sempad, that noble Armen- 
ian, who so bravely stood out against the Moslem in 1295; while in No. 17, the last to 
which we shall allude, there is discovered that well-known piece with the man seated 
at the table upon the obverse, and the letters of the alphabet upon the reverse. Never 
yet has this piece been correctly attributed in any American catalogue which we have 
seen. It has been called a gambler’s token, an abbey token, anything, everything but 
that which it really is. What, then, is this individual doing at the table, with his 
money spread out before him, his book on one hand, and his bag on the other? He is 
simply the man to whom, had you lived in the thirteenth century, you would have 
applied to count your money —for, in all probability, you would have been unable to 
count it for yourself. He sat at the street corners, and in the public squares, his table 
before him, and upon it counters like these, arranged by a system of units and tens. 
He could also read and write, and he placed the alphabet upon the reverse of his 
counter to let you know it; and, beside the monks and priests, we dare affirm that in 
all Paris, at the time when this token first dropped from the die, save the Comptoirs, 
or public counters, as we would say, who issued it, not a score of persons could read 
or wr.te one line beside. 


To study the small coins of the Middle Ages few books are required. Lelewel, 
“ Numismatique de Moyen Age,” is a most excellent guide to type; Barthelemy, “ Ma- 
mismatigue Moderne,” for lists of kings and rulers, and Thomsen, “ Description des 
Monnaies de Moyen-Age,” for accurate description of 127,000 specimens of the series. 
By the aid of these works, a history, and a little careful thought, in a short time 
wonders can be accomplished, and many an obscure bit of silver, copper or billon, now 
thrown carelessly aside as valueless among coins unknown, may be advanced to its 
proper place. That their study will awaken, in the mind of any collector who may faith- 
fully turn his attention to these coins, interest to the highest degree, there can be 
no doubt ; and we are willing to assert, that there can be no greater pleasure than the 
deciphering of an obscure inscription or the triumph of properly locating a doubtful 
coin. Let us then study our own cabinets and learn what coins we really possess, 
lest in the form of specimens of this “neglected series,” we may have long enter- 
tained among us many choice rarities, as “angels unawares.” 

FRANK W. DOUGHTY. 


OHIO CENTENNIAL. 


A mepAL has lately been issued commemorating the Centennial of the 
first settlement of the ‘‘ Territory North-west of the River Ohio.” The obverse 
bears a bust of Gen. Rufus Putnam, of the Ohio Company. Gen. Putnam was 
an officer during the war of the American Revolution, and in 1788 founded 
Marietta, the oldest town in Ohio. He died in 1824. The reverse has a 
representation of Fort Campus Martius, 
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THE MEDALS, JETONS, AND TOKENS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
SCIENCE OF MEDICINE. 
HORATIO R. STORER, NEWPORT, R. I. 
Vol. XXIII. p. 61.) 


Dr. Richard Noble Starr of Caradoc ( i 

3. Obverse. Device: A bare arm grasping a serpent, enclosed by a perfectly 
plain garter, upon which the legend MORBORVM CAVSAs DocEBO This is followed by 
what is possibly the imitation of a clasp. 

Reverse. VNIVERSITAS TORONTONENSIS. In the field, PROPTER MEDICINAM | FE- 
LICITER EXCVLTAM | E DONO | R. N. STARR M.D. Edges beaded. Gold, silver, bronze. 
34 mm. 22. The dies are by Wyon. 

Le Roux has MEDICINAN upon his figure, though correct in his description, Sand- 
ham, Supplement to Coins, Tokens and Medals of the Dominion of Canada, page 8, 
No. 53; McLachlan, Journal of Numismatics, April, 1882, p. 81, CCLXXVI; lbid., 
Part I, Montreal, 1886, p. 68; Le Roux, /oc. czt., p. 133, No. 747, fig. 

This medal was spoken of as “Morborum, etc. (Toronto)” in the Journal for 
October, 1876.* It was unknown to Duisburg and Riippell. There is a copy in the 
Lee Collection. I owe impressions of it through the late Prof. Howard, to Dr. J. 
Algernon Temple, M.R.C.S. England, of Toronto. It was founded by the will ¢ of Dr. 
Starr, for the encouragement of the study of Anatomy, Physiology and Pathology, and 
three of the medals, one gold and two silver, have been awarded annually, since 1862. 

The pieces thus far described, of Drs. Holmes, Sutherland and Starr, represent 
three separate classes of mortuary medals. The first was founded by its subject’s 
colleagues, and represents therefore his respectful estimate by them; the second, by a 
sorrowing widow ; and the third by the person himself, though as a legacy. They 
are therefore all memorial in the highest sense, and while perpetuating the remem- 
brance of individuals, they are each of them dedicated to the development of the 
science of medicine. In their methods of obtaining this end they also differ, each 
from the others. The third encourages excellence in a knowledge of the human frame 
in health and disease; the second, attainment in that department which explains the 

- and the first rewards 
those who have accomplished the greatest advance not only in these branches, but in 
all others, of medicine. 

Whether the three medals (Nos. 6, 7 and 8) of Bishop’s College, Montreal, 
should also be mentioned in this connection, I have as yet been unable to ascertain. 

Dr. Joseph Le Roux, of Montreal. 

Dr. Le Roux is a medical graduate of Laval University, and a numismatist of 
repute. There are three medals, or rather tokens, bearing his name, but as they were 
struck by himself, for business purposes, their consideration will be deferred toa 
subsequent portion of the present paper. 


B. Collegiate (other than personal), Hospital, and Medical Society Medals. 


Besides the medals of McGill College at Montreal, and the University of Toronto, 
already described, there are the following : 

Trinity Medical College, Toronto. 

4. Obverse. A spade-shaped shield, bipartite. In right segment a closed urn ; 
in left, the caduceus of Mercury. Above, a beaver to left. Upon either side, upright 
branches ; that to right of maple, and to left of laurel. Uniting them, a long trans- 
verse band, twice lapped; upon which, PROBITAS — DILIGENTIA — SCIENTIA Beneath 


* Loc. Cit., p. 46 


} 1843, a lot of land was devised in remainder after cer- 
+ I am informed by H. H. Langton, Esq., Registrar 


mn ”y l tain lives to the Chancellor, etc., of King’s College (now 
of the l niversity of Toronto, through Prof. Walter B. the University of Toronto), the annual rental thereof to 
Geikie, F.R.C SE, that “by will of R. N. Starr, Sur- be laid out in the purchase of three medals,” as above 
geon (late of Township of Caradoc), dated 4th August, stated, 
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this, J. E. ELLIS & CO. TORONTO. Inscription: TRINITY MEDICAL COLLEGE Exergue: 
ESTABLISHED 1850 | INCORPORATED 1877 

Reverse. Branches of maple and laurel, united. Field vacant, for name of reci- 
pient. Gold, silver. 20. 

Three of these medals, one of them gold and the others silver, are annually 
awarded to the first three graduates of the College upon the Honor list. It had 
escaped the knowledge of both McLachlan and Le Roux. I am indebted for impres- 
sions of it to Prof. Geikie, Dean of the Faculty. 

University of Trinity College, Toronto. 

5. Obverse. Between two branches of maple a bipartite shield, surmounted by 
a bishop’s mitre and bands. In right half of shield, a stag; in left, a crossed mitre 
and key between two open books ; above them a crown, below them a dove with olive 
branch, alighting. Inscription: COLLEGIVM‘S*S*TRINITATIS — APVD * TORONTONENSES * 

Reverse. Branches of ‘maple, tied by ribbon. Field vacant, for name of recipient. 
Edges beaded. Gold, silver. 24. 

Le Roux, doc. cit, p. 225, No. 1230. 

Two of the above medals, one gold and one silver, have been given annually, to 
the two students in Medicine who stand highest in the final subjects at the close of 
the examination. Hereafter, two ad litional medals will be given for excellence in all 
of the primary subjects at that time. For impressions I am under obligations to the 
Rev. Prof. Jones, and to Dr. Geikie, who brought my wish to the attention of the 
authorities of the University. This medal seems to have been unknown to McLachlan. 

Bishop’s College, Montreal. 

6. The “Wood” medal, for general proficiency in final branches. Gold. 

7. The “Robert Nelson” medal, for best examination in surgery. Gold. 

8. The “ David” medal, for best primary examination. Silver. 

I have only learned of the existence of these three medals as the sheets are being 
finally printed, through Dr. A. Lapthorne Smith of Montreal, Lecturer at the College, 
but have as yet received no description. This I will endeavor to give in the next 
number of the Yournal, They appear unknown to both McLachlan and Le Roux. 

Of the Hospital and Medical Society groups I know as yet of but one, and this 
in the former subdivision. 

The General Hospital Training School for Nurses, at Toronto. 

9. Obdverse. Within two laurel branches tied by ribbon, | WAS SICK & YE VIS- 
ITED ME | TORONTO GENERAL HospITAL Between these lines, upon a scroll bent upon 
itself, TRAINING SCHOOL | FoR (in the interspace) NuRSES Le Roux, in both his 
figure and description, has ne for YE. 

Reverse. Plain. Oval. 194 x 23; 17 x 22 (Le Roux). Bronze. The die cut 
by Rolf, Smith & Co., of Toronto. 

Le Roux, /oc. ctt., p. 253, No. 1530, fig. 

I am indebted for impressions of this medal to Dr. Charles O’ Reilly, Medical 
Superintendent of the Hospital, and to Mr. Robert Wallace McLachlan of Montreal, 
whose great knowledge as a numismatist is equalled only by his courtesy to other 
workers in the same field.* The medals are given to the graduates of the school 
when, at the end of two years of training, they receive their certificates. 

Subsequently, in their appropriate connections, I shall describe additional medals 
of this character, as of the Philadelphia Nurses’ Training School, St. Barnabas’ Guild 
(worn by the pupils at the Training School of the Massachusetts General Hospital, at 
Boston) ; the Guild of St. Peter, of whose location I am anxious to learn; and perhaps 
others still. 


* When speaking of my regret that contemporary McLachlan has in the kindest manner placed himself 
workers do not always give credit for each other’s la- and his collection entirely at my service. Through his 
bors, I should have laid more stress upon the fact that aid I have been able to supply many details that had 
Dr. Le Roux’s “ Medaillier du Canada” was published not as yet been entered upon record, and he has enabled 
subsequently to the several contributions of Mr. Mc- me to publish no less than ten additions to the series of 
Lachlan. Since the first portion of the present paper Ste. Anne de Beaupré that were unknown to Le Roux, 
appeared in the January number of the Yourna/, Mr. to whom I also owe thanks for his courtesy. 
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C. Medals Commemorative of Medical Events. 


The Prince of Wales’ recovery from Typhoid Fever. 

10. Obdverse. Portrait bust to left. Beneath, s.s. wyon sc. Inscription : ALBERT 
EDWARD PRINCE OF WALES. 

Reverse. Three Welsh plumes within a coronet, between sprigs of roses (to 
left) and shamrocks and thistles (to right). Motto, upon a band perforated by the 
central feather: Ich DIEN Beneath, J. s. & A.B. WYON. Inscription : #4 RECOVERY ‘OF * 
THE * PRINCE ‘ OF ‘WALES # | CANADIAN. THANKSGIVING. 15 . APR: 1872. Silver, bronze. 
58 mm. 36 (Le Roux). 

Le Roux has a comma in his description after EDWARD, and on the reverse after 
WALES. He omits in his figure the engraver’s name upon the obverse, and on the 
reverse the or. In his description of the reverse, he has a comma and sc. after wyon. 

McLachlan, American Jour. of Numis., Jan, 1884, p. 59, CCCCLXXXIIL; /éid,, 
Montreal, 1886, p. 107 ; Le Roux, /oc. cit., p. 269, No. 1660, fig. 

In modern as in ancient times there have been many medals illustrative of the 
birth, pregnancy, parturition, illness, and recovery, as well as death, of royalty. The 
custom has extensively obtained in England. Thus I have notes of five medals, and 
possess two of them, commemorating recoveries of George III from his paroxysms of 
mental and other illness. Upon the convalescence of Prince Albert Edward, in 1872, 
a national (english) Thanksgiving medal was struck in London. The obverse is as 
just given. The device of the reverse is the same, but with the inscription NATIONAL 
THANKSGIVING FOR THE RECOVERY OF THE PRINCE, Upon the recommendation of Mr. 
Alfred Sandham, of Montreal, the separate reverse that I have described was prepared 
for the Canadian day of thanksgiving, which was appointed at a later period by the 
Dominion government, with the result of the pres¢nt, medal. Aside from its historic 
interest, this medal could perhaps have been included in the following group, although 
the sickness itself did not take place in Canada. 

Both of the above are unmentioned by Pfeiffer and Ruland, in their works here- 
after to be quoted. 


D. JAfledals of Epidemic Disease. 


I know of none of this class having been struck for Canada, that convey upon 
their face a statement of the fact. The No LABOUR | NO BREAD tokens of Toronto 
can be considered as only approximating to “ Famine"’ pieces, though. issued during 
the “ Hard times” of 1837. They were unknown to Pfeiffer and Rul: fd, * who have 
so clearly recognized the intercommunication of pestilence with the scarpity of grain, 
and I admitted them in my enumeration of the medals of Sanitation, with a distinct 
disclaimer. t 

Concerning these pieces Mr. McLachlan now writes me as follows: “ They were 
imported into Toronto by a dry goods firm named Perrin Bros. or James A. Perrin, 
doing business at the corner of King and Toronto Streets. The coins were seized by 
the customs authorities and sent to the foundry, but more were spilled upon the 
foundry floor than were consigned to the melting pot. This accounts for the number 
that were found in circulation some twenty years ago.” 

There are also several bread tokens in Canada, as in the United States, which 
are merely bakers’ store cards and vouchers, and deserving of no higher consideration. 

The question of whether there exist any Canadian “Cholera” medals will be 
discussed in the following subdivision. 


E. Medico-Ecclesiastical Medals. 


The present group is one that has hitherto been almost wholly ignored by writers 
upon the general subject. Incidental allusions have been made by numismatists and 


* Pestilentia in Numis. Weimar, 1880, 8°; and Tii- + Medals, etc., illustrative of Sanitation (Section 1X, 
bingen, 1882. Famine), Zhe Sanitarian (N.Y.), August, 1888, p. 156. 
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others * to the medical character of the English “ touch-pieces” given by royalty after 
administering digital treatment through its “divine right” to credulous persons 
suffering from scrofula or the ‘“ King’s evil,” but to the interesting and extensive 
department of semi-medical medals issued by the Church or its subordinate communi- 
ties, attention seems scarcely to have been given. I have failed as yet to find any 
systematic work upon this subject, and indeed but few authors seem to appreciate 
that such medals exist. 

They are divisible into several distinct groups. As, for instance: 

1. Medals issued to the devout, during times of pestilence, to assist them in 
keeping their spiritual, mental, and physical integrity, and thereby to escape the 
disease, or to lessen its virulence should it be contracted. 

2. Medals chronicling such perils that have safely passed, or expressing grati- 
tude to Almighty God, our Saviour, the Virgin mother, or the Saints; in the latter 
cases, for their intercessory aid. 

3. Medals commemorating miraculous instances, sources, or places of healing, 
in non-zymotic disease. Etc., ete. 

The only writers in this direction, as I have previously shown in the /ournal,t 
seem to have been Pfeiffer and Ruland of Weimar, who have labored conjointly. In 
their “ Pestilentia in Nummis,” already referred to, and in a German medical journal,f 
they have described a large number of the medals of the first of these groups, in 
connection with seasons of famine, and epidemics of the plague, cholera, typhus, ete. 
I myself own many of these medals, and have mentioned some of them in my paper 
upon the medals of Sanitation. A very interesting article upon the general subject of 
“medallic amulets and talismans” has been written by Mr. David L. Walter of New 
York, who divides these medals according as they are 1. “ merely religious,” or, as I 
have called them, medico-ecclesiastical ; 2. effective from their inscriptions, ete. ; 3. 
adapted to particular needs, as shipwreck, battle, travel, business anxieties, etc. ; and 
4. medico-astrological, against the evil eye, rheumatism, etc.§ 

Of the medico-ecclesiastical medals there exists an interesting series in Canada. 

At the village of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, near Quebec, in the County of Montmo- 
renci, there is a noted shrine, resorted to by thousands of invalids, in large part 
cripples, from all parts of the Dominion, and indeed from New England also. Many 
remarkable cures are said annually to occur. The shrine is now under the charge of 
the Redemptorist Fathers. 

There are several varieties of the Ste. Anne medal. 

11, Obdverse. The old church of Ste. Anne, with house and trees adjoining, the 
foliage being represented by dots. Inscription: PELERINAGE * DE * PiETE * A * S™° 
ANNE ‘ DE‘ BEAUPRE Exergue, PATRONNE | DU | CANADA | 1877 || 

Reverse. A dove, flying above maple branches, tied by a ribbon. Within, near 
top, SOUVENIR. Edges beaded. 19 (McLachlan), 22 (Le Roux). Dies by Torcopel. 

McLachlan and Le Roux disagree as to the punctuation upon the obverse, as 
well as to the size. The latter in his figure omits the dotted foliage, and the dot over 
each I. Both of them omit to mention the metal. 

McLachlan, Amer. Jour. of Numis., July, 1881, p. 9, CCV ; /dcd., Montreal, 1886, 
p. 52; Le Roux, /vc. cit., p. 270, No. 1670, fig. 

12. Odverse. As last, save that it is more artistically executed. There is no dot 
over the I’s, and beneath the church there is merely FONDE EN | 1660. Exergue, a star. 

Reverse. Ste. Anne instructing the youthful Virgin, both seated. Inscription : 
SAINTE-ANNE | PATRONNE-DU CANADA Exergue, 1887. 19. Dies by Bishop. Issued 
by Lymburner. 

* I instance especially Pettigrew (On Superstitions + The Medals of St. Charles Borromeo, Cardinal, 
connected with the History and Practice of Medicine Archbishop of Milan. Amer. Fournal of Numismatics, 
and Surgery, London, 1884, 8°, pp. 117-156), which is July, 1888, p. 11. 
in my library. Figures of four of these pieces are there t Die deutschen pestamulete. Deutsches Archiv fiir 
given. Messrs. Cochran-Patrick of Edinburgh and Geschichte der Medicin, etc., 1882. 

Hoblyn of London, and in this country Mr. Henry § Proceedings of the American Numismatic and Ar- 


Phillips, Jr., of Philadelphia, have also been interested chacological Society of New York, 1886, p. 38. 
in this subject. | 1 am obliged to omit the French accents. 
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» Roux omits the star on obverse. 
‘Lachlan, Amer. Jour. of Numis., July, 1881, p. 10, CCVI; /éid., Montreal, 
. 52; Le Roux, /oc. cit, p. 270, No. 1671, fig. 
his is in my collection, in several metals. 
I As above, save upon the loop, ENREGT | 1877. Dies by Bishop. 
Le Roux omits the star on obverse. 
Le Roux, /oc. cit, p. 271, No. 1672, fig. McLachlan does not mention this. It 
ny collection 
14. Obverse. As No. 12. 

Reverse. The same, save that the youthful Virgin, at left, is kneeling, and that 
to the right of the ladies is a tall plant ina pot. The date is much larger than in the 
preceding. 20. Dies by Bishop; issued by Richard, of Quebec. 

McLachlan, Am r. Jour. of Num., July, 1881, p. 10, CCX ; Jbzd., Montreal, 1886, 
p. 53; Le Roux, Zo , p. 272, No. 1676, fig. 

This, with a pe culiar lateral lly oblong loop, is in my collection. 

15. Obverse. Ins iciietine as preceding, with star in exergue. There are dots 
after each word. Le Roux omits a portion of them in his figure, and all of them in 


his description. In field, instead of the church, merely — . — | SOUVENIR 


Reverse. Asin No, 12. Small date. 19. Dies by Bishop ; issued by Lymburner. 
McLachlan, Amer. Jour. of Numis., July, 1881, p. 10, CCVII; /dzd., Montreal, 
ae oe lL e Roux, /oc. cit., No. 1673, fig. 
This is in my collection. It exists both with and without a loop. 
16. Obdverse. Church as in No. 12, save without the foliage. Inscription : sou- 
VENIK DE PELERINAGE A SAINTE ANNE DE BEAUPRE. Exergue, FONDE EN | 1660. 

Reverse. Device as in last. Inscription: SAINTE ANNE PATRONNE DE LA PRO= 
VINCE DE QUEBEC 1877. A pointed oval. gx 18. Dies by Bishop ; issued by Lym- 
burner. 

McLachlan, Amer. Jour. of Numis., July, 1881, p. 10, CC wanes Ibid., Montreal, 
1886, p. Re Le Roux, loc. csi... & 1675 5, fig. 

[ have this. In another specimen in my collection the lenses is of double 
thickness. 

17. Obverse. As preceding. 

oe verse. Same, save that the bench upon which the ladies are seated is a little 
longer, and projects beyond them. A pointed oval. gx 18. Dies by Bishop; issued 
by Cl harles Martin & Co., of Montreal, under the superintendence of Lymburner, who 
was then in their employ. 

McLachlan, Amer. Jour. of Numis., July, 1881, p. 10, CCIX ; Jbzd., Montreal, 
1886, p. 53; Le Roux, loc. ctt., p. 271, No. 1674, fig. 

It is in my collection. 

18. Obverse. A front view of the old church. Inscription: SANCTUAIRE DE 
ST’-ANNE DE BEAUPRE 

Reverse. Ste. Anne ona high-backed chair, with the youthful Virgin, at right, 
standing beside her. Circular, with the floreated extremities of a cross. 26. 

Not issued vbiicls, the design not being accepted because the old church was 
given instead of the new. 

Le Roux, /oc. cit, p. 279, No. 1696, fig. 

McLachlan writes me that only a single specimen of this exists, and that it is in 
his collection. 

19. Obdverse. The new church. Inscription: PELERINAGE A S™ ANNE DE 
BEAUPRE 

Reverse. The youthful Virgin, at left, is standing. Inscription: 0 BONNE s™ 
ANNE PRIEZ POUR Nous Oval. 19 x 25. Struck at Paris for Mr. Demerais, of Mont- 
real, 


is int 


IS86 


’ 


McLachlan, Amer. Jour. of Numis. July, 1881, p. 10, CCXI; dtd, Montreal, 
1886, p. 53 ; Le Roux, /oc. cet., p. 272, No. 1677, fig. 
20. Obdverse. As preceding. 
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Reverse. Same, save that Ste. Anne sits in a chair, facing to right, while the 
youthful Virgin stands before her. Oval. 18 x 23. Struck in Paris for Cadieux and 
Derome. 

Le Roux, /oc. cit., p. 274, No. 1683, fig. 

This and the greater portion of the remainder of the series were struck after the 
completion of Part I (1886), all as yet published of McLachlan’s Manual. 

21. As preceding, but smaller. Brass, oval. 13x 17. Struck in Paris for 
Cadieux and Derome, of Montreal. 

Le Roux, /oc. cit., p. 275, No. 1684, fig. 

22. As preceding, but smaller still and with Greek cross in both exergues. 
Silver, oval. 12x 16. Issued by Cadieux and Derome. 

Le Roux, /oc. cit., p. 275, No. 1685, fig. 

23. Obverse. As preceding, save the church is within a circle and surrounded 
by an atmosphere of crosses. SANCTUAIRE DE instead of PELERINAGE A, 

Reverse. Same, save with circle and many small crosses, and one of the latter in 
exergue. Nickel, circular. 20. Issued by Cadieux and Derome. 

Le Roux, /oc. cit., p. 275, No. 1686, fig. 

24. As preceding, but smaller. Nickel. 19. Issued by Cadieux and Derome. 

Le Roux, Joc. cit., p. 275, No. 1687, fig. 

25. As preceding, but smaller still. Silver. 16. Issued by Cadieux and Derome. 

Le Roux, /oc. ciz., p. 275, No. 1688, fig. 

26. Obverse. Inscription as preceding, save SAINTE for s™ and the church within 
the circle is two-towered and cathedral-like. 

Reverse. The same, save SAINTE and that the circle is pearled. Circular, with 
extremities of a Greek cross bearing vine leaves, and with pointed ends and angles. 23. 
Issued by Cadieux and Derome. 

Le Roux, Joc. cit., p. 276, No. 1689, fig. 


[To be contir 1ed, } 





WASHINGTON CONFEDERATIO. 


A SPECIMEN of the “ Washington Confederatio 1785,” heretofore consid- 
ered unique, has recently been brought to light, having descended from the 
late Hon. Richard Frothingham, formerly of Charlestown, to his grandson, 
T. G, Frothingham, of this city. 

It was obtained by Mr. Frothingham, probably about the year 1820, from 
the toll gatherer of Charlestown Bridge, who was accustomed to save for him 
such odd pieces as might come into his possession in the course of that 
business. 

The obverse is the Confederatio die with stars on a large central field; 
the reverse, the head of Washington facing right. Legend, GEN. WASHINGTON. 
(Early Coins, Plate VII, No. 14.) It is in fine condition and is now in the 
cabinet of L. G. Parmelee. S. S. CROSBY. 





THE MEDAL OF LA CALOTTE. 


THE inquiry of W. T. N. in our January issue has attracted the notice of that 
accomplished numismatist, Mons. A. de Witte, Librarian of the Numismatic Society 
of Belgium, who replies that there is a specimen in bronze of the medal of the Calotte 
in the Numismatic Cabinet of Brussels. The same has been published, after an 
engraving by Roettiers (Jean Charles) in the Revue Belge de Numismatique, page 404, 


eee 


te 4 oe Bee 
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Plate XIII, No. 1, Tome III, 1847. In Tome IV of that year Mons. Dumont classed 
and defined this singular metallic monument. Mons, de Witte says: This medal was 
struck in France towards the close of the reign of Louis XIV, as the decoration for a 
Society of the gay courtiers of that monarch, who called themselves “The Regiment 
de la Calotte.” Mons. Emmanuel de Torsac, of the royal body guard, and Mons, 
Aymond, Porte-manteur of the King, were its chiefs. This Society proposed to 
reform the customs and the style of their time by turning everything into ridicule 
(see Memoires pour servir a l'histoire de la Calotte, Basle, 1725). They adopted as 
their emblem a skull-cap of lead. The commissions, the rules, and the proceedings 
of this Society of joyous fools were in verse. The medal is described as follows: 
Obverse, The god Momus, seated on a cloud. Legend, RIDERE EST REGNARE, [To 
laugh is to reign, z. ¢. He who laughs, rules.]| In exergue, J. C. ROETTIERS FECIT. 
Reverse, LVNA DVCE AVSPICE MOMO. [The moon our guide, and Momus our patron. | 
In the centre of the shield, the design showed a fool’s bauble, in pale (perpendicular), 
on a field strewn with butterflies. In chief, over a dark base, was the moon at the 
full, having a crescent to the right and to the left. The crest was a skull-cap with 
double ear-laps, trimmed with small hand-bells and little sleigh-bells, and bearing 
a weathercock, having at its feet a rat passant. For lambrequins a cloud of smoke ; 
and for supporters two monkeys, representing the one a gentleman of the robe, and 
the other a gentleman of the sword. 


oD 
This description reminds us of a medal which we believe is in the collection of Benjamin 
Betts, Esq., and which, if we are not mistaken, has usually been attributed to the series in 
ridicule of the “ Bubble-blower,” John Law. Possibly Mr. Betts, who has given much attention 


to the medals of Law, will favor the Yourna/ with further information concerning it.—Zds. 


GLEANINGS. 
DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA, 1588.— BRITISH MUSEUM EXHIBITS RELATING 
THERETO. 

In three of the moveable transverse cases in the King’s Library at the British 
Museum, were exhibited, in 1888, a number of art works having connection with the 
defeat of the Great Armada, selected out of the riches contained in the three Depart- 
ments of Medals, Prints, and Books ; a show peculiarly apropos during the tercenten- 
ary year of that famous naval struggle between the seadogs of Elizabeth of England 
and the veterans of Philip of Spain. Now, a concise notice of these mementos of so 
stern a fight should prove interesting to those readers of the Yournal who may 
have had no chance of examining in person this collection of Armada relics; I have 
therefore noted down the salient points of the objects shown. I commence, as a good 
numismatist should, with the medals, which consist of 

a. An oval piece, bearing on its obverse a bust of Queen Elizabeth to left, 
features in profile, dressed in a large, high ruff, jeweled sleeves, stomacher, and caul. 
Legend, ELIZABETH. D. G. ANGLIE. F, ET, HI. REG. Size about 3 by 2 inches, with a 
loop for suspension. I could not examine the reverse, which was of course hidden ; 
the etiquette attached to the medal, however, states that it is a piece issued for a 
naval reward upon the defeat of the Spaniards. Silver, from the Hawkins Collection. 
The relief is very high, and the execution clean and decided both as to the features 
and the details of the costume. 

6.and c. Gold and silver medals ; ovals, somewhat smaller than the preceding 
and from one die, showing a full-face figure of the queen down to her waist, wearing a 
crown and carrying a sceptre in her right hand and an orb in her left. A very capital 
autotype from medal @ is given on plate 1 of the Guide to the English Medals, British 
Museum, 1881. Legend, piITioR IN TOTO NON ALTER CIRCULUS ORBE @, é, “ No other 
circle in the whole world so rich.” The silver medal ¢ has, exhibited with it, its 
original silver chain for suspension. 
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Other medals are on view, oval silver naval rewards, having the ark on waves on 
reverse, etc., and medals on the defeat, struck in the Netherlands, in various sizes. 

Next in order, according to my notes, come the engraved portraits. These 
comprise: The Queen, wearing the dress in which she went to St. Paul’s to return 
thanks, by Crispin de Passe; Philip II of Spain; Alexander Farnese; James VI of 
Scotland ; Lord Burleigh; Drake; Raleigh; Frobisher; Lord Howard of Effingham 
(equestrian) ; Devereux, Earl of Essex (equestrian) ; the Earl of Northumberland ; 
Sir J. Hawkins; the Earl of Suffolke; the Earl of Cumberland, a volunteer in the 
fleet ; and Cardinal Allan ; all, with one or two exceptions, being contemporary exam- 
ples of burin work. 

Then is to be seen a satirical engraving respecting both the defeat of the Armada 
and the failure of the Gunpowder Plot, contemporary with the latter, and an engraving 
of Queen Elizabeth at Tilbury. 

Succeeding these is displayed a large woodcut (size about 26x 18 in.) representing 
Howard's flag-ship “The Ark Royal,” showing in full detail, hull and masts, rigging, 
armed tops and armament, about 25 guns on the broadside, crew, harquebusiers and 
standards 

The next exhibits are plates of the various engagements ; and further portraits, 
viz: Dudley, Earl of Leicester; the Earl of Salisbury; Lord Hunsdon ; the Earl of 
Exeter (modern); Sir J. Norris ; and the Earl of Devon (modern). 

Of printed pieces, the first in order of notice is a most curious Broadside, the 
matter of which, written by Theodore Beza* in ez¢g/¢ languages, namely, Latin, Eng- 
lish, Dutch, Spanish, Hebrew, Greek, Italian, and French, is a poetical address to 
Queen Elizabeth on the repulse of the Spaniards. Printed at London, 1588. Hakluyt, 
in his 1599 edition of Voyages, etc., gives the English verses. 

Another extraordinary Broadside relates to the belief, prevalent in England, that 
the Armada was furnished with inquisitorial implements of torture. The sheet is 
entitled “ A new Ballet (Ballad) of the straunge and most cruel] Whippes which the 
Spanyards had prepared to whippe and torment English men and womene. To the 
tune of the valiant Soldiour.” There are two woodcuts of these “cruell whippes,” and 
sixteen verses to the Ballet, which was printed in 1588. 

Of printed volumes, one is entitled “ The Spanish Masquerado,” and was issued 
in 1§89. Another, printed at Florence in the year preceding, is the “ Ordinazione 
dell’ Armata del Cattolico Re Felippo contra la Regina d'Inghilterra,” ete. 

Following these exhibits appears Pine’s folio volume, issued in 1730, of engraved 
copies of the Tapestries, representing the various incidents arising out of the engage- 
ments in the British Channel between the fleets of England and Spain, formerly 
hanging in the House of Lords, and destroyed there in the great fire at the Parlia- 
mentary buildings in 1834. 

Next in sequence I note a printed “Form of Prayer’ 
Armada ; and 

Lastly, a most interesting document, being the original decision of the Counctl of 
War held on Aug. 1, 1588, and signed by Lord Howard, by the Earl of Cumberland, 
by the Earl of Suffolke, by Drake, Hawkins, and other superior officers in the Queen’s 
fleet. 

Consisting as these documents, medals, and printed matter clearly do, of unim- 
peachable evidence, the whole of the above mentioned exhibits form, I take it, a 
collection of surprising interest, connected with an event of immense magnitude in 
the history of the realm of England; and thus believing, I have essayed to describe 
the gathering, before the various pieces are relegated to their respective shelves and 
drawers in the several departments of the Museum. 

In the next number of the /ourna/ I hope to find room for a Note respecting the 
designer of the large meda! a, and a further mention of the Tapestries, and the Queen’s 
desire to possess them. W. TASKER-NUGENT. 


’ 


used at the time of the 


* Protestant theologian; poet; historian; diplomatist ; 1519-1605. 
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MASONIC MEDALS. 


{Continued from Vol. XXIII. p. 67.] 


DCCLXXVI. Obverse, A radiant triangle with the sun in the centre; 
on the are AMITIE FRATERNITE BIENFAISANCE | Friendship, Fraternity, 
Benevolence]. The field is filled with rays; above is a cable-tow tied in 
seven love knots. In exergue, 5837. Reverse, Two branches of laurel crossed 
at the bottom, leaving a blank field above, for engraving a name; at the top 
of which, in two lines, RECOMPENSE | ACCORDEE AU F.". | Recompense awarded 
to Bro. —| Legend around the whole, L.*. ci.*. EC.*. DES AMIS BIENF.*. ET DES 
IMITA, REUNIS 1828. © |Chapitrale Scottish Lodge of Benefiest 
Friends and of the Imitators of Osiris united, 1828.|' Bronze, octagonal, a 
loop at the top point. Size 23. 


DCCLXXVII. Obverse, The All-seeing eye within the square and 
compasses which surmount formal rays filling the field. Legend, 0 L’ALLIANCE 
FONDEE LAN 5840. |The Lodge Alliance, founded in 1840.] At the bottom, 
in small letters, Fr... DEBLOND F. Reverse, A wreath formed by two branches 
of acacia, open at the top and tied at the bottom by a ribbon and bow, from 
which depend two small rings forming a figure 8; between the ends of the 
branches at the top, a blazing star of five points on which is the letter G. 
Within the wreath is the inscription in three lines, a space for engraving 
name between the first and second lines, the third curving upwards, av F.’. | 


sides 


D’OSIRIS 


LA | RECONNAISANTE [To Bro, — the Lodge recognizing hie asa member. |? 


At the top of the planchet a small plate °with knob and ring is attached. 
Silver. Size 19. 


DCCLXXVIILI. 


Obverse, A cross of Calvary with a crown of thorns 
hung 
do 


upon the upper bar, and rays proceeding from the intersections of the 
arms: below, at the right, a star formed by three triangles interlaced, enclos- 
ing a globe on which are three anchors and | which I take to signify 
Loge or La Triple Esperance]; on the left a radiant delta, on which is a 
radiant sun and the letters G. 0. r. [Grand Orient of France] in a cypher ; 
over the cross, curving, GLOIRE on the left and a pieu on the right [Glory to 
God]; below, curving to conform to the circle which encloses the field, s. a. 
LE p® L. MURAT G.". M.*. DE L’0.". | His Highness Prince Lucien Murat, Grand 
Master of the Order.]| Legend above, GRAND ORIENT DE F.*. > TRIPLE ESPE- 
RANCE and below, >] FOI, ESPERANCE, CHARITE [Grand Orient of France, 
Threefold Hope : Faith, Hope, Charity.| Reverse, Inscription in twenty-one 
lines: A... L.*. G.*. | Dt. Gt. AW. DA. L.%. Us". | PAR LINITIATIVE ET LE DEVOUMENT 
my | DU R.*. F.t., DESCOMBES (N® A™® M™5 A™*) | TRESORIER DU SENAT A PARIS | 
S.". Pt. Rat. S.'. 32" DELEGUE DES 4 AT.". DE | LA TRIPLE ESPERANCE, 0.". DU PORT 


1 As stated in note 142, the Lodge Amis Bienfai- the medal. Brethren who attended a certain number of 


sance was chartered March 29, 1829. ‘The Masonic year 
1828 extended from April, A. D. 1828, to April, 1829, 
which explains the date on the reverse. There was a 
Lodge of the same name which dated from April 7, 
1814, which seems to have become extinct. The Lodge 
Imitateurs d’Osiris was founded June 13, 1819. (See 
LXXVIL.) I have not ascertained when the two Lodges 
united; the date 1837 like that of 1840, on CCXXX, 
may have some reference to the “reward” alluded to on 


meetings during the year received, in many of the 
French Lodges, “a medal of recompense.” See note 
402 and DCXVIII in my volume. 

2 This Lodge is in Paris, and is numbered 70 under 
the Grand Council, A. and A. Rite of France, in Re- 
bold’s History. For an opportunity of examining this 
and several others heretofore undescribed, I am in- 
debted to Mr. Ed. Frossard, of New York. I have 
never seen another impression. 
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LOUIS, MAURICE, | S'INSPIRANT DES SENTIMENTS DES FF.'. DE CES | AT.’. 
SERVICE SOLENNEL A ETE CELEBRE | A NOTRE DAME DE PARIS, LE 20 JUILLET 
1858, | A.*. D.*. AVEC L’APPROBATION DE S.". E.". LE CARD.". MORLOT, | ARCH.*. DE 
PARIS POUR LE REPOS DES AMES DES RR.". FF... | LECHELLE (1° M“ J* B™), CHENAUX 
(c*), DUVERGER (L*), | PENARD J° P™) & CHEPAULT BERICHON (R® G® ), | DE LA 
TRIPLE ESPERANCE & LA FONTAN & | CESERI, DE LA PAIX, 0.*. DE MAURICE | DECEDES 
AU PORT LOUIS Ef AUXQUELS | L’EVEQUE CATHOLIQUE DE CET 0.*. AVAIT | REFUSE 
LES PRIERES FUNEBRES | A CAUSE DE LEUR QUALITE DE | F.*. Mw. | Lt. Et. Te. 
| To the glory of the Grand Master of the Universe. By the suggestion and 
devotion of Res. Bro. Descombes (Jean Antoine Martial Aime), Treasurer 
of the Senate, Paris, Sublime Prince of the Royal Secret, 32d degree, delegate 
of the four bodies of Threefold Hope, Orient of Port Louis, Isle of Mauritius, 
inspired with the sentiments of these united bodies, a solemn service was 
celebrated at Notre Dame, Paris, on the 20th July, A. D. 1858, with the 
approbation of his Eminence, Cardinal Morlot, Archbishop of Paris, for the 
repose of the souls of Res. Bros. Lechelle, (Louis Marie Jean Baptiste), 
Chenaux (Ce.), Duverger (Louis), Penard (Jacques Pierre), and Chepault 
Berichon (Re. Gel.), of The Threefold Hope, and La Fontan and Ceseri, of 
the Lodge Peace, Orient of the Isle of Mauritius, who died at Port Louis, 
and to whom the Roman Catholic Bishop of that Orient had refused funeral 
prayers because of their being Freemasons|' Bronze. Size 30. 


DCCLXXIX. Obverse, The obverse of the Medal of “ Recompense ” 
of the Grand Orient of France — the serpent ring enclosing a radiant delta, 
etc., as described under DLXXXVII. Reverse, A close wreath of acacia and 
oak as on the reverse of the same Medal. (See cut, Plate XVII, but the 
leaves are much thinner than as drawn for the engraving, which was repro- 
duced from Ephemerides). The wreath encloses the inscription, (which was 
struck,) in eleven lines, MEDAILLE D’HONNEUR | DECERNEE | AU R.*. F.*. DES- 
COMBES | J* ANTS" MAR“* AIME | TRESORIER DU SENAT A PARIS | S.*. P.*. Ro‘. S.*. 
32" | DELEGUE DES RR.*. ATEL.". | DE LA TRIPLE ESPERANCE | 0... DE PORT-LOUIS 
(ILE MAURICE) | LE 31 Mar | 1860. [Medal of Honor decreed to Worshipful 
srother Jean Antoine Martial Aime Descombes, Treasurer of the Senate, 
Paris, Sublime Prince of the Royal Secret, 32d degree, delegate from the 
bodies of the Regular Lodge of Threefold Hope, Orient of Port-Louis, (Isle 
of Mauritius,) May 31, 1860.] Legend, outside the wreath, s. A. LE PRINCE 
LUCIEN MURAT, G.’. M.’. DE L’ORDRE [His Highness Prince Lucien Murat, 
Grand Master of the Order. A five-pointed star at the bottom between the 
stems of the wreath.2, Bronze. Size 28. 


REUNIS, UN 


DCCLXXX. The square and compasses enclosing a gavel and trowel 
crossed, all surrounded by a circle of dots, outside of which the legend, above, 


1 I am obliged to omit the accents in the French 
inscription. Rebold, in his History of the Grand Orient 
of France (1864), p. 303, says that a circular letter was 
issued by order of Prince Murat, on the 16th of July, 
1858, calling on all the Lodges of the Grand Orient of 
France in Paris and its immediate neighborhood, to 
attend a Funeral service in the Church of Notre Dame, 
on the Sunday following, for the repose of the souls of 
ten brethren who had died in the Isle of Mauritius, and 
been refused Christian burial by their Bishop because 
they were Freemasons ; the medal seems to name but 
seven; and it is very likely that the names abbreviated 


may not all be correctly translated from the abbrevia- 
tions above. ‘The service was conducted with great 
pomp and all the ceremonies of the Roman Church, at 
an expense of six thousand francs. The “four bodies ” 
are probably the four divisions of a “chapitrale” 
Lodge, 7. ¢: the Lodge, Council, Chapter and “ Areo- 
page,” or Consistory. L.'. E.*. T.". probably stands for 
the name, La Esperance Triple. 

2 [ have little doubt the size of DLXX XVII is the 
same and the obverse dies are also the same as those of 
this medal. 
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HEROS.". DE.". L'HUMANITE, and below, LoG.*. 147.’.Reverse, A circle of dots 
surrounds the inscription in three lines, JeroN | DE | PRESENCE. Legend, above, 
o TRAVAIL O and below, PERSEVERANCE [Labor and Perseverance.|' Brass, 


tac P Ize ( 
octagonal. Size 16. . w. +. 2. MA 


[To be contmued. 


RECENT ACCESSIONS TO THE MINT CABINET. 


To the Editors of the Fournal: 

I promised you some time ago to “keep you posted” in relation to the additions 
of coins and medals to the U. S. Mint Cabinet. The Roman Medals proved too great 
a demand on my time and it was a thing that could not be condensed ; besides, they 
had been in the cabinet for some months already. I send you, however, a short list 
of Japanese medals received some weeks ago from the Imperial Mint at Osaka, which 
were sent to Superintendent Fox in return for official courtesies shown Imperial 
Commissioner Hasegawa when he visited this mint officially in 1886; as well as in 
the way of exchange of courtesies for a collection of medals sent the Imperial Mint by 
Superintendent Fox. Without pretending to send you an artiséic list of the medals, I 
simply enclose a copy of the titles and purposes for which they were awarded. 

Dragon Prize Medal (1st Class), National Industrial Exhibition, Tokio 1877. 
Phoenix . 2a 06C™ . " = 
‘lower ” io . 
Prize Medal for Improvement, 1881. 
for Merit, 
for Skill, 
for Admiration, 
Fishery Exhibition, Tokio, 1883. 
9. ist Class Local Industrial Exhibition, Sendai, 1888. 
10. ma * 9 ” " gi 
II. 3d “ “ “ “ “ «“ 


The above were accompanied by four photographs of the Imperial Mint at Osaka. 


“ 


I. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


om 


Very respectfully, 
M. F. Loso., 
U.S. Mint, Philadelphia. 





A NEW WASHINGTON MEDAL. 


Tue Messrs. Chapman have just published a new Washington Medal as des- 
cribed below, which commemorates the Centennial of his inauguration. 


Obverse, Head of Washington to left; above, GEORGE WASHINGTON, and below, 
FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES —INAUGURATED APRIL 30TH, 1789. 

Reverse, The sun surrounded by a circle of thirteen stars, enclosed in an endless 
chain of thirteen links, each bearing the initials of one of the original States ; outside 
of these is the inscription, CENTENNIAL OF THE INAUGURATION OF THE FIRST PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES APRIL 30TH, 1889; around are forty-two stars represent- 
ing the number of States now in the Union. Size 34. 

The portrait is by the late C. C. Wright, and though never before published, it is 
said to be his finest work, and the best reproduction on a medal of the original bust 
by Houdon. 

1 The Lodge Les Heros de L’Humanité, number 147, (Rebold’s History of the Three Grand Lodges, ete. 


was of Paris, and placed itself under the jurisdiction of Paris, 1864. ) 
the Supreme Council in 1857, which numbered its bodies. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
PAPAL MEDALS. RADIATED EFFIGY OF PIUS V 

Ar the Loan Exhibition at South Kensington, London, in 1869, was exhibited a large 
Sixteenth Century Italian Medallion, in bronze, of Pius V, inscribed * Bea. Pius. V. P.O. M. 
Creatus. Die. 1. Januar. 1565,” with rays, like a glory, round the head of that Pontiff. This 
seems to me to be a rarity in treatment, as I can recollect no other medal so radiated; and in 
coins I can remember only some examples of Rhodes, bearing the head of the Sun-god, with 
rays proceeding therefrom. I would like to be referred to other instances, and request infor- 
mation on the point alluded to. w. T. N. 

MARDI GRAS MEDAL. 

SoME years ago I came across and examined a silver medal, of which the following is a 
description: Odv. Eight figures of harlequins, scaramouches, etc., four being placed on the 
steps of the platform. Legend, “Carouselle Comique le Mardi Gras 1722.” er. The Place 
du Carousel and four rows of figures on pedestals ; barriers, but no spectators. Artist’s initials 
H. Pp. G. This is the only example I have seen touching Mardi Gras festivities at, | presume, 
Paris. WwW. T. N. 

MEDALS OF ROBERT FULTON. 

WILL any of your readers give a description of the medals of Robert Fulton, known to 
them ? B. C. F. 

Our friend, Mr. C. P. Nichols, favors us with the following reply to the above. 

Two in my collection are as follows : 

Odbv. A steamboat flying the American flag. ev. “Sacred to the memory of Robert 
Fulton, one of the most illustrious benefactors of mankind.” Size 34. In tin, very rare. Any 
matter relating to this medal will be gladly received. ; 

Odv. Bust of Robert Fulton at three-quarters face, “ Robert Fulton, Born 1765, Died 
1815.” Rev. View of the first steamboat on the Hudson; within a wreath of thirteen stars, 
“ Steam Navigation was first establis¢ in the United States, on the Hudson River 1807.” A/fred 
S. Robinson’s Historical Series. Copper. Size 22. This medal was struck about 1860. 


MEDALS DEPOSITED IN FOUNDATIONS OF BUILDINGS. 


SoE little time ago, in a Note upon the building of the Church of S. Maria dei Miracoli 
at Venice, in the Fifteenth Century, I asked for information as to early instances of the practice 
mentioned in the heading. I am now able myself to furnish an example, apparently, in the 
case of the Basilica of Constantine at Rome, as | gather from the following : 

“This Basilica was built by Maxentius (reigned 306-312 A. D.), though dedicated to 
Constantine, as proved by the discovery in 1828, of a silver medal within a mass of fallen 
masonry, the head and name of Maxentius on the face; on the reverse that emperor’s temple 
of Rome, with the epigraph ConsBrv : URB: sUO. Aurelian Victor mentions the dedication by 
the Senate to Constantine. The dilapidation of the Basilica commenced by the earthquake of 
A. D. 1349, described by Petrarch.” W. T. NN. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES AT OSTIA. 


SoME important inscribed marbles just found at Ostia prove beyond doubt that the build- 
ing now being excavated was a station of the Roman vwigi/es. The last record of vigiles in 
England was found at Chester a short time ago. Prince ‘Torlonia has undertaken fresh excava- 
tions on his property at Canino, the necropolis of ancient Vulci. ‘The works have already 
brought to light several indications of an architectural character. Veii is also yielding just 
now a rich harvest of fictile votive records. 


EIFFEL TOWER MEDAL. 


THE municipality of Paris, apparently anxious to associate itself with that taste 
which gave birth to the Eiffel Tower, and by way of rebuking the famous artist who 
remonstrated against its erection, has caused to be struck a medal of large size, bearing 
on the obverse the effigies of that edifice, and on the reverse the arms of the metropolis 
to which, since the days of Louis XIV, Europe has looked as a sort of focus of artistic 
genius, wisdom and skill. To each of the workmen employed an impression in silver 
of this medal is to be given. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 
BOSTON NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, 

Jan. 11, 1889. Mr. Parmelee exhibited several coins of extreme rarity ; among 
them were several of the Confederatio and New York series, the varieties being those 
represented in Crosby’s Early Coins of America, Plate VII, Nos. 10, 12, 13, 14, 144, 
17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24, the silver pattern Fugio, Plate VII, No. 1, and one in 
gold from the same obverse die, but the reverse differing from that of the silver piece 
in having WE ARE ONE in the centre, and UNITED ® STATES ® upon the star enclosing 
the central field; the set of silver Nova Constellatio patterns shown on Plate VIII, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and also a smaller piece evidently belonging to the same set, of the 
same general design but about the size of a dime, and having in the centre of the 
reverse, U. S. over 1.00, the only known set of these pieces; three different varieties 
of the Non Vi Virtute Vici, two of which were of the same design as that represented 
on Plate VIII, No. 4, but from different dies ; the third from the same obverse die 
as that one of the others which has the legend NON vI viIRTUTE vic! (not that shown 
upon the plate), but the reverse from one of the New Jersey reverse dies; also, 
several specimens of the copper Nova Constellatio series, and a Centennial Medal. 
See Journal, Vol. XII, No. 2; Holland’s List of Medals, No. 81. 

feb. 8. Mr. Parmelee exhibited the two rare New Jersey pieces having the date 
1786 under the beam of the plow. These pieces differ but little except in the size of 
the figures of the date and the punctuation of the legend, one having none, the other 
ending with a period. The first of these (not punctuated), No. 17, is shown on Plate 
VI, Early Coins, and both on Maris’s plate of New Jersey Coins, Nos. 7 and 8. 

S. S. Crossy, Secretarypro tem. 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue regular meetings of this prosperous Society have been held as usual during 


the winter, with increasing numbers on its roll of members, and also with an increased 
interest in its proceedings and objects. The plan of “Numismatic Meetings,” so 
happily suggested a few years ago, by some of its most active members, has been 
continued, and the papers read at these meetings have been carefully prepared, valu- 
able and instructive. One of the earlier papers appeared in our last issue ; another will 
be found in this. Those read in 1887-8 have been printed with the other proceedings 
in a handsome pamphlet of 56 pages, in uniform style with those of previous years, 
and we have read them with much pleasure. For an advance copy, as well as for 
former favors of the same character, we are indebted to the kindness of the Secre- 
tary, H. Russell Drowne, Esq. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 
RELICS OF THE CLIFF DWELLERS. 
Mr. FREDERICK SCHWATKA has been visiting some of the ruined abodes of the “ cliff- 
’ whose home was formerly in Northern Chihuahua, Mexico, and has written a very 
interesting account of his discoveries to the Zranscript, in which a new theory is advanced 


to account for the destruction of this singular people. We make some extracts from his 
letter below. 


dwellers’ 


One of the interesting peculiarities of the numerous ruins in Northwestern Chihuahua 
indicating a once dense population living off the soil, is the way that most of them met 
their fate. When a ruined house is dug into, all the skeletons of its occupants are found 
in what might be termed the combined kitchen and dining-room — for these two rooms were 
in one —and always near a fireplace. The postures of these skeletons are as various as 
it is possible for the human body to assume. They are found kneeling, stretched out, 
sometimes with their locked hands over their heads, on their sides, and again with their 
children in their arms, no two being alike, at least in the same house or series of houses 
where they were united into a pueblo. Now, in the whole study of sepulture it has been 
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universally found, among the lowest savages, as well as the most civilized, whatever form 
of burial they adopt, that it is always uniform in the main points, allowing, of course, some 
slight deviations for caste or rank. The position of these skeletons in their own houses 
controverts this theory, and has led some to believe that they were destroyed there by a 
great earthquake or other violent action of nature. I had a long talk with Mr. Davis, 
superintendent of the Corralitos Company, who has made something of a study of these 
ancient ruins, and he not only believes that they were destroyed by a violent earthquake, 
but that this catacylsm caught them at the evening meal. He infers this latter from a con- 
sideration of the customs of the present pure-blooded Indian race here, called Mexicans, 
which must have descended from the old race, but, singularly enough, know nothing of their 
ancient progenitors. 

The evening meal is the only one when they are all gathered together at about the same 
hour. The earthquake must have been a terrible one, and have shaken down the big buildings 
on the occupants before they could have escaped. This region is not especially given to earth- 
quakes, but that it has them at rare intervals, and severe ones too, is shown in the Bavispe 
earthquake of two or three years ago, when that town was destroyed and forty people killed, 
and the whole country was shaken up. Mr. Davis thinks that the survivors were then at the 
mercy of enemies (that they had enemies before is shown by their fortifications adjoining almost 
every village) and became cliff-dwellers as a last resource to escape the fury of their old assail- 
ants, who were probably savages by comparison, but by living in savage abodes, as skin tents, 
wikeyups and other light and temporary dwellings, suffered but little from the great commotion of 
nature. When they again became strong enough, they wandered southward as the first, or 
among the first, Toltec excursions in that direction. 

While at Corralitos, Mr. Davis told me of a set of ruins about half way between his 
hacienda and Casas Grandes, near Barranca. I visited it and found about the following : The 
first thing noticeable is a well-defined road leading straight up a hill to a slight bench, over- 
topped by a higher hill at the end of the bench. Here is an ancient ruin built of stone, 
and looking very much like a position of defence. It may have been a sacrificial place, for 
otherwise I cannot account for the careful construction of the road leading to it. Had it been 
purely for defence the road would not have been needed, especially so well made ; but experi- 
ence has taught me that when no other reasonable explanation can be found for a thing, that 
superstitious or religious motives can then be readily introduced to account for it. 

This hill was really an outlying one from a larger one near by overlooking it, and after 
climbing up the latter about half-way a series of stone buildings, not discernible from the 
bottom are clearly made out. ‘They encircle the hill, and about halfway between it again and 
the top of the hill is another row of encircling buildings faintly made out by their ruins, but the 
masonry is of the very best character. 

On the top of the hill is a fortification, probably, with a wall about twenty feet from the 
top, overtopped and almost hidden by a hanging mesquite bush. At the base of both hills is a 
series of mounds extending as far as the eye can reach, and I almost feel afraid to place an 
estimate on the number I saw. More than that, I am afraid to say whether the mounds really 
represent buildings. In all other mounds there is sign of the house walls protruding through 
the débris, but here there is none; yet they closely resemble the other mounds in all other 
respects. Everything goes to show that these people were on the defensive, and that defence 
was often necessary. These ruins look very much older than any others I have visited here, 
but much can be accounted for, I think, by the sandy character of the district. Nothing makes 
any abandoned building or other work of man look so very antiquated as drifting sand piling 
up around it. This town, therefore, may have been contemporaneous with the ruined towns of 
the Casas Grandes Valley generally, though the latter look much more ancient from having 
been built on more compact soil. As I have already hinted, all these valleys along the foothills 
of the Sierra Madre Mountains may have held a dense population when these ancient people 
sojourned here. If the physical characteristics were the same as at the present time, it is easy 
to account for. To the westward it is too mountainous for many people to find homes and 
cultivate the soil, while to the eastward the country is too barren, after one passes the line of 
lakes or where the mountain rivers sink. 

The strip along the foothills between the main ridge of mountains and the plain is about 
the only place where an agricultural people could live in large numbers and thrive. These 
ancients probably raised everything they needed, so that there was very little commerce 
between them and not much need for roads or trails, although a few of them are occasionally 
made out with a great deal of distinctness. I have already spoken of the plainly marked road 
leading straight up the steep sides of Davis Hill. ‘This, one can make out fully a mile away, 








